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AT CLAREMONT 
Gifents 


SHOULD NOT THE REVISED VERSION 
BE FURTHER REVISED ? 


We answer most decidedly in the affirmative, and it is. 
high time the work was set about, not by a large company 
of men, who confuse one another, but by a few competent 
scholars. 

And let no one think this is a rash proposal, for it was 
done in the case of the Authorised Version. This was 
mainly completed in 1607, but it did not see the light till 
1611. In that interval a small body of men were revising 
the whole. Scrivener says there were six, and finally, Dr. 
Miles Smith, who wrote the valuable, though too lengthy, 
Preface, and Dr. Bilson, prepared it for the Press. After 
that it was further revised in 1629, and again in 1638. 
Then came Bishop Lloyd’s Bible of 1701, containing for 
the first time the marginal dates, mostly derived from 
Archbishop Usher. Dr. Paris brought out the Cambridge 
Bible of 1762, with many further improvements, and Dr, 
Blayney the Oxford edition of 1769, which became a sort 
of standard, though there were still many inaccuracies, 


which have been quietly corrected since. Another 
standard text, further revised, saw the light as late as 
1833. 


Now our contention is that the Revised Version must 
undergo further revision in the same way before it can 
hope to meet with general acceptance. It is now 29 years 
since the New Testament was published, and never was. 
any work so cordially welcomed. Public interest had 
flagged, as the Revisers were so long about their work. 
—upwards of ten years. But as the time of publicatios 
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drew near, the excitement became great, and on the 
memorable 17th May, 1881, the streets round the publish- 
ing house in London were blocked from early dawn until 
late in the afternoon, and there were the same scenes at 
the great railway termini. A million copies had been called 
for in England and America. Within a few days nearly 
four hundred thousand of the Clarendon Press edition had 
been sold in New York. Two daily papers in Chicago 
had the book telegraphed to them, and gave it complete 
in their columns. In less than a year three millions of 
copies had been sold. 

A vessel was chartered to convey a large number to 
America, for as there was no law of copyright between the 
two nations, the loss to the University Press would have 
been very great if they had not been put in circulation 
in America at the same time as in England. 

But the reaction was just as memorable, when the book 
came to be freely handled. There were only to be neces- 
sary alterations, and 36,191 were found. The diction was 
to be improved, and nearly everyone thought it worse. 
Huge offence was given by some of the renderings, and 
the hail of criticism has been coming down on it ever 
since. Everyone acknowledges the immense care and 
pains bestowed upon it, but its fate has been something 
like Sir Richard Grenville’s litthe Revenge as it encountered 
the Spanish Fleet, 


‘““For half of their fleet to the right, 
And half to the left were seen; 
And the little Revenge ran on, 
Through the long sea lane between.’”’ 


So one party attacked the Revisers’ Greek Text, and 
another their English rendering, and it would not be very 
wonderful if their New Testament shared the same fate :-— 


*“ And the little Revenge herself went down by the island 
crags, 
To be lost evermore in the main.”’ 


But this would be an infinite pity, and the saddest 
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possible waste ot good men’s time, Ninety-nine of the 
ablest scholars of the day were engaged upon it, some 
more than ten years, and others fifteen. The New Testa- 
ment Company met every month, and spent four days. 
The Old Testament Company met every two months, and 
spent ten. 

They gave their time and all the fruit of life-long labour 
in many cases, and yet the bare out-of-pocket expenses for 
travelling and printing, &c., were twenty thousand 
pounds. And of course what they aimed at, and what 
the English-speaking people expected from them, was a 
version which would take its place in Church, Chapel, 
School, and home. Dr. Field, one of the Old Testament 
Revisers, voices the feeling of all, when he says :— 

‘The solemn acceptance of the completed work by the 
English-speaking people, its authorised introduction into 
the reading desk and the pulpit, its ascendancy in our 
schools, families, and closets, is the sole worthy aim which 
should gather together so large an assembly of scholars 
and Divines for ten or fifteen years at stated intervals, 
round the table of the Jerusalem Chamber, to compare 
together the results of so many hours of laborious investi- 
gation, conducted in their respective studies at home.”’ 

(Otium Norvicense. Pars tertia.) 

Everyone will admit that in very many renderings the 
Revised Version is superior to the Authorised, but the 
question is as to its defects, which have hindered, and still 
hinder its general acceptance. These should be now 
removed, and the Version should be gone over again by a 
few competent and impartial men, just as in the case of 
the Authorised Version. Professor Kennedy recom- 
mended this in 1882, and two years later, Dean 
Bickersteth, another of the Revisers, and one of the most 
regular attendants, said :— 

‘Perhaps the best thing that could happen would be 
this: that the whole Revised Bible should be submitted to 
a small, competent, and impartial body of men, thoroughly 
appreciating the merits and excellencies of both the 
Authorised Version and the Revised, who might introduce 
every needful alteration into the Authorised Version, and 
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80 give it back to us with all its own intrinsic merits, and 
with none of its blemishes and errors.”’ 

This also is the view-of Dr. John Wordsworth, Bishop. 
of Salisbury. In his ‘‘ Episcopate of Charles Words- 
worth ’’ he says :—‘‘ In some twenty years’ time I hope a 
further Revision will be possible, which will remove some 
obvious blots from the Revision.’”’ 

This, however, has never been done, and the object of 
the present Tract is to urge that the work should be set 
about without any further delay. We shall show that the 
criticism of both Greek Text and Engish rendering has 
been too serious to be ignored, and we hope to make the 
matter quite plain to the average reader who neither 
knows Greek nor Hebrew. As one criticism follows 
another, and each writer is allowed to use his own words, 
the very man in the street will come to understand, we 
trust, what has been considered the special prerogative of 
scholars. The matter concerns the English-speaking 
people, who have now the best Bible in the world, and 
ought to have a still better. 

Archbishop Trench shall lead the way amongst the critics. 
He was one of the New Testament Revisers, but was only 
able to be present a few times, having suffered an injury 
in one of his journeys. He took, nevertheless, the deepest 
interest in the work, as such a scholar naturally would, 
and his disappointment was equally deep. In 1859 he 
published a work on the necessity of Revision, in which 
he strongly advocated that Nonconformists be asked to 
join in it. He recalls the fact that when the Authorised 
Version was executed, Nonconformity had not fixed itself 
into actual and formal separation, and consequently, when 
it did, the Nonconformists carried with them the same 
translation, and continued to cherish it, regarding it as 
their own. But now it is idle to expect that they will 
accept a further Revision that they have no part in execut- 
ing. They would then either cling to the Authorised 
Version or carry out a revision of their own, and so ‘‘ the 
separation and division which are now the sorrow and the 
shame and the perplexity of England, would become more 
marked, more deeply fixed than ever.’’ He acknowledges 
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the difficuities of carrying out such a Revision, but says 
that, however much they might be inclined to let the 
subject alone, it would not let them alone. . 

He would therefore have the Translation taken in hand 
again, but there should be a careful eschewing all luxury 
of emendation, abstaining from all which is not of primary 
necessity, using the same moderation which Jerome used 
in his revision of the Latin. 

Judge then of his disappointment when he had to write 
to Dr. Thompson, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge :— 

‘“‘T rarely read a chapter in it without stumbling at some 
word or phrase which seems to me a needless change for 
the worse.’’ He soon predicted that it would never super- 
sede the Authorised Version, and said: ‘‘ The not un- 
frequent sacrifice of grace and ease to the rigorous require-~ 
ments of a literal accuracy has been pushed to a faulty 
excess.”’ 

We may illustrate this by one or two examples. 

John 17-24 is translated ‘‘ Father, that which Thou hast 
given me, I will that, where I am, they also may be with 
Me; that they may behold My glory.’’ 

I pointed this out in some newspaper correspondence 
some years ago, and ‘‘a scholar, and a ripe one,’’ dared 
to defend it. It certainly showed wonderful courage on 
his part, but I venture to say the English people will never 
accept it. 

1. Peter 2-7: ‘‘ For you, therefore, which believe is the 
preciousness.”’ A precious rendering, surely, which needs. 
no comment, unless it be that of Dr. Brown, of Aberdeen, 
also one of the Revisers, who said that: 

‘‘ Out of a desire to squeeze out the last shred of sense, 
we were destroying the purity of the English, and all hope 
of our Version being accepted by the public.’’ 

Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, of Lincoln, Editor 
of a once famous edition of the Greek Testament, attacked 
it at his Diocesan Conference the year the New Testa- 
ment was published. He likens the transition from the 
Authorised Version to the Revised to that from a well- 
hung carriage rolling smoothly and pleasantly along a 
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properly macadamised public road to a springless cart Jolt. 
ing along a rough country lane. 

Speaking of the vast multitude of little irritating correc- 
tions, he compares them to a swarm of minute and 
venomous insects, which annoy their victim all the more 
because they are so small. We will illustrate both by the 
noble close of the Book of Ecclesiastes. The Authorised 
Version had said: ‘‘ Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter; fear God, and keep His commandments; 
for this is the whole duty of man.’’ Was there any 
pressing need to alter this? Did it call for the labours of 
a Company of Revisers? They appear to have thought 
so, but probably no one in the three kingdoms outside 
their own circle would think the following an improve- 
ment :— 

‘“This is the end of the matter; all hath been heard; 
fear God, and keep His commandments.’”’ 

Christopher Wordsworth had a brother, Charles, 
amongst the Revisers, who was the Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, and in September, 1881, he tells us that Dr. 
Roberts, Professor of Humanity at St. Andrew’s, and also 
a Reviser, had written him that his judgment of the work 
got worse and worse, and he now thought it a deplorable 
failure. Wordsworth did not altogether think so badly of 
it as that himself, but he was seriously dissatisfied. So 
much so that he felt compelled to refuse his name to a 
testimonial of thanks to the Chairman, which was very 
painful to him. But he strongly held that the number of 
minute and unnecessary changes made was in direct 
violation of the instructions under which the work was 
undertaken. 

He made his protest public in his charge for 1881, but 
thought it would be disloyal to his colleagues to print it 
separately in a pamphlet, though Mr. John Henry Parker, 
of Oxford, offered to publish it gratis, to be sold for a 
penny. 

Such an alteration as ‘‘ deliver us from the evil one’”’ 
in the Lord’s Prayer is a sample of these, accounting for 
the strong remark of A.K.H.B. (Dr. Boyd), who said he 
found the new version not simply irritating, but infuriat- 
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‘ing. It was attacked at once by Canon Cook, the Editor 
of the “‘ Speakers’ Commentary.”’ 

Dean Blakesley, of Lincoln, also let his dissatisfaction 
be known at once. He writes (gth January, 1881):—‘‘] 
hardly know whether to rejoice or grieve at the termination 
of our task of Revision. It is certainly an improvement 
on the old version; but then it might have been made so 
much better still if executed by fewer hands.’’ (Episco- 
pate of C. Wordsworth.) 

Gladstone wrote decidedly against the authorisation of 
the Revised Version at the end of the month in which it 
appeared, and Spurgeon wrote of it as ‘‘ a blunder Bible, 
to complete the series of eccentric scriptures. However, 
good has come out of evil; the old Authorised sits secure 
upon its throne. There is none like it, nor is there likely 
to~be,.*’ 

John Bright voiced the feeling of a great many when he 
said :—‘‘I do not think the Revisers understood English 
as well as the Translators of the Authorised Version, how- 
ever much better they may have understood Greek.’’ 

Lord Iddesleigh (Sir Stafford H. Northcote), a very 
competent scholar, said that whilst some amendments and 
corrections were undoubtedly necessary, the travesty of 
the whole text of the Scripture destroys far more than it 
can possibly give in return. 

Dr. Perowne, Editor of ‘‘ The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools,’’ and Dean of Peterborough, attacked it in the 
Contemporary Rewiew for its ‘‘ uncouth literalism, mere 
pedantry, and inversion of the natural order of words in 
English.”’ : 

As an example of the former, here is the new transla- 
tion of Rev. 11-17: ‘‘ We give Thee thanks, O Lord God, 
the Almighty, which art, and which wast, because Thou 
hast taken Thy great power, and didst reign.” 

In lecturing about the same time at the Church Institute, 
Sheffield, Dr. Perowne said:—‘‘A great many changes 
have been made in the translation—a great many, I am 
sorry to say, very trivial and minute and unnecessary, 
when no advantage whatever was gained.’’ And again, 
after praising the way in which often the meaning of 
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previously obscure passages is brought out, which all 
would be ready to concede, he says :—‘‘I do not appear 
as the apologist of the Revisers. There are some points, 
and points of considerable importance, on which I dissent 
from their conclusions. I cannot always accept their 
text; I think them frequently mistaken in their manner 
of dealing with the tenses and the particles.’’ 

Rev. S. C. Malan, D.D., pronounced the result to be 
little short of a great failure, as there was so often ‘‘ no 
regard for cadence, rhythm, style, or even grammar.”’ 

Dr. J. A. Beet, well known for his valuable commentaries, 
‘contributed two articles to the Expositor (August and 
September, 1881), in which he says that undoubtedly the 
New Version is attacked all round, and whilst it presents 
predominant excellencies, has them strongly associated 
with unaccountable defects. ‘‘ The chief failure of the 
Revisers seems to be in the use of their own language as 
an instrument for reproducing the sense which the writers 
of the New Testament intended their words to convey.”’ 

Dr. G. Vance Smith attacked it in the June Ninteenth 
Century, and a letter in defence was sent to the Times of 
July 20th by Dean Stanley, which appeared a few hours 
after his death. 

There was little defence, however, and all through the 
year of its publication one attack followed another. 

In September Dr. Frederick Field, Editor of ‘‘ Origen’s 
Hexpala”’ and ‘‘Chrysostom’s Commentaries,’’ and himself 
an Old Testament Reviser, published an able work on the 
subject, to which we have already referred. He acknow- 
ledges that the version has drawn down upon the devoted 
heads of its authors a hail of criticism, which was only 
natural. ‘‘ Faithfulness ’’? should have been construed to 
mean faithfulness to the sense and spirit of the original, 
and not to every little grammatical and etymological 
propriety. 

It was inevitable that the Church Congress should 
‘discuss the Revision the same year it was published, and 
one of the Revisers, the Archdeacon of Oxford, read a 
‘paper, in which he claimed that the body of Revisers had 
acted without fear or favour—which all would admit. But 
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in the discussion which followed some strong things were 
said on the other side of the general question. Rev. Dr. 
Sanday, whilst congratulating the Revisers on the remark- 
able interest with which their version had been received, 
went on to say :—‘‘ As to the authorisation, he should 
deprecate anything like haste. The suggestion had been 
made in more than one influential quarter that the Revised 
Version should itself be revised. His advice would be 
that we should wait and let things take their natural 
course. Twenty years was very little in the life of a nation 
or a Church. And if about the year 1900 it should seem 
desirable to have a further revision by all means let it be 
made.’”’ 

Canon Evans said the question had been raised whether 
the Version ought to be authorised. ‘‘ That was not the 
main question. The question was whether this new ver- 
sion is a final version, so that it can never be improved. 
It would indeed be a disastrous thing if that were true.’’ 

The Version did not fare any better when the Northern 
Convocation met soon afterwards. When thanks were 
proposed to the Revisers for their ‘‘ arduous and conscien- 
tious labours,’’ Canon Evans expressed the opinion that 
there were many imperfections in the Translation, and 
Canon Trevor considered the new Version most mis- 
chievous and undesirable, tending rather to unsettle men’s 
minds in the truths of Holy Scripture. Ultimately an 
amendment moved by the Dean of York, thanking the 
Revisers for the work perfornied, whilst withholding 
entire approval of the results, was adopted. 

Dr. W. Alexander, Bishop of Derry, and afterwards 
Primate of All Ireland, said that, with all its undeniable 
merits, it must be somewhat extensively revised. 

Edward Byron Nicholson, afterwards Librarian at the 
Bodleian, went seriatim through the verses of St. Mat- 
thew, contending that if a quarter of his criticisms were 
just, the Book ought not to be accepted without further 
revision. He entirely differed from the revisers in their 
treatment of the Greek tenses, often giving such a 
pedantic air to the Version. 

Canon Evans also wrote the firs* of four articles in the 
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Expositor of January, 1882, freely attacking many of the 
renderings. ‘‘ It is impossible to read them and maintain 
the impeccability of the Revisers’ Greek Scholarship,”’ 
says Rev. Dr. Hemphill, who has-lately contributed a valu- 
able little volume to this discussion, from which we have 
freely quoted. Dr. Hemphill’s contention is, however, that 
the Gospels need to be further revised, but we maintain 
that the entire Translation needs it, both Old Testament 
and New, and that the work should be done by a few 
other men, just as in the case of the Authorised Version, 
only far more so. There was no doubt a second Revision 
by the Translators themselves, but they came to it with 
preconceived ideas. (Revised Version. Rev. S. Hemp- 
hill, D.D., Litt. D., Rector of Birr). 

On February 6th, 1882, H. H. Dickinson, Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, read a Paper before the Dublin Clerical 
Association, in which he regretted that the Revision had 
been so marred -by over scholarship. Here is one of his 
illustrations :—‘‘ ‘ Remember, sir,’ a friend of mine said to 
his boy when translating Virgil one day with an appalling 
literalism, ‘you are translating poetry.’ ‘ But it’s not 
poetry when I translate it,’ said the boy, which was 
abundantly true.’’ 

Canon B. H. Kennedy, Regius Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, and one of the Revisers, published just 
afterwards ‘‘ Ely Lectures on the Revised Version.’’ He 
acknowledges that the work has been subjected to a storm 
of criticism, but he defends its scholarly accuracy. He, 
however, suggests that the company should be invited to 
meet again after the interval of a year. 

Yes, by that time the pulse of England had been felt, 
but the ownership of the copyright presented a serious 
difficulty. Besides it is quite unlikely that the coming 
together of the same men would have been satisfactory. 

Sir Edmund Beckett, afterwards Lord Grimthorpe, also 
published ‘‘ Should the Revised New Testament be Author- 
ised?’’ about the same time. Here the good points of the 
Revision were completely ignored, and there was a sweep- 
ing condemnation. This was not fair, as the merits of the 
Revised Version are very great indeed, and Rev. F. Bal- 
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lard, M.A., B.Sc., D.D., has lately shown this in an able 
work, comparing it with the Authorised. That is not fora 
moment the question before us to-day, however, but 
whether there are such serious defects as should now be 
_ removed. 

No reply to Lord Grimthorpe came from any Reviser, 
but Dr. F. W. Farrar defended the Revised Version in the 
‘“*Contemporary Review ’’ (March, 1882). He surely goes 
much too far, however, when he says :— 

‘““ The Revisers will not be in the least surprised, nor at 
all hurt, by the chorus of animadversion, and the burst 
of ingratitude and abuse with which their work has been 
received.”’ 

Dr. Sanday attacked the English of the Revisers in the 
April Expositor. He says that the two competing theories 
of Translation, the highly literal, and the more elegant, 
though correct, were, roughly speaking, represented in the 
Jerusalem Chamber by the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford respectively. And that, as Cambridge had a large 
preponderance of members on the company—13 against 
5—-so the Revised Version leaned too much to the side of 
exact literalism. He goes on to speak of the great difficulty 
of improving a Translation executed in one of the grandest 
epochs in the history of the English people. Such an out- 
burst of poetry had never been known, and the Authorised 
Version came almost warm from the pens of martyrs. 

In May, C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of. the Temple and 
Dean of Llandaff, issued a volume of sermons, entitled 
‘* Authorised or Revised?’’ He also was one of the New 
Testament Revisers, but thinks that the public mind is 
not ripe for authorisation of the New Version, that the 
Book is on its trial as a whole, and that no partial treat- 
ment of it should be attempted. 

Canon F. C. Cook, previously referred to, Ax published 
a Revised Version of the first three Gospels j in 1882. In 
this there is an elaborate defence of the Greek Text com- 
monly received, and an attack on the new theories of 
Westcott and Hort. He says that the changes in the 
Revised Version have produced a strong and very general 
impression which certainly is the reverse of favourable. 
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We hope to deal specially with the Greek Text in a later 
pamphlet, but will here prepare the way by giving Canon 
Cook’s able summary of the whole question :— 

‘‘On the one side the reader has a long series of words 
and actions, attested by ancient fathers, by ancient 
versions, by some three-fourths of the older manuscripts, 
and by nine-tenths of the so-called cursive manuscripts, 
written under different circumstances in different quarters 
of Christendom, and presenting independent testimony as 
to the mind of the Church; and those words and actions, 
be it ever remembered, are associated with the deepest 
and holiest thoughts, the most heart-stirring incidents in 
the life of our Saviour. 

On the other side he has two manuscripts, with rare and 
doubtful supporters in antiquity ; manuscripts which, were 
the very highest claims of their upholders admitted, give 
us a text marked by peculiarities which especially account 
for the great majority of the innovations—a text which 
cannot be proved, or shown on. probable grounds to be an 
exact reproduction of primitive documents. 

Will he hesitate as to his choice?’’ 

The attack was general; the defences were rare. But 
Prebendary Humphrey published one in the same year, in 
the form of a commentary on the Revised Version. 
(Cassell, 1882). This is perhaps the best defence of the 
new renderings that has appeared, and in many cases 
their superiority is made clear. His introduction is 
modest and valuable, but again we say that no one 
questions the improvement made over and over again, 
and this makes the argument all the stronger for a further 
revision of the whole. 

Another critical commentary on the Revised Version was 
published in 1882 by W. A. Osborne, who had been collect- 
ing materials on the New Testament, for nearly forty years. 

Whilst granting the many great improvements made, the 
usual note of disappointment was struck. The Revised 
Version was marred by inaccuracies and inconsistencies, 
and he often missed ‘‘ the glorious cadences of poetry in 
prose ’’ which had been impressed by the genius of Tyn- 
dale on the older version. He also regretted that no 
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opportunity had been afforded for the reception of criti- 
cisms from the general public, according to the plan wisely 
adopted by the German Revisers of Luther’s Bible. 

Dr. Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury, referred to the subject 
in his charge, about the same time. He was a Reviser, 
but attended the meetings seldom, and wished to resign. 
Unlike Archbishop Trench, however, he considered himself 
responsible for what was done, but thought the company 
too large for any sustained uniformity of judgment, and 
acknowledges that many changes had better have been 
omitted. He could not wish the new version to take the 
place of the old, but recommended it for private study. 
Again we say, however, that nothing but a generally- 
accepted version, to supersede the Authorised, could have 
justified the long and patient labours of the Revisers. 

Much the same line was taken by Dr. Phillpot, Bishop 
of Worcester, in his charge, June, 1883. 

He says that few who understood the question would 
advocate the use of the Revised Version in their churches. 

‘‘He and others miss in many passages that knowledge 
of both the Greek and English languages which, rejecting 
the mere literal translation of one word by another, seizes 
the idiom and spirit of both languages at once, and con- 
veys to the English reader the very meaning which the 
words of the original were intended to convey to the 
Greek reader of the sacred volume.”’ 

He thought the Revised Version a valuable and in many 
respects trustworthy commentary, -but confessed that the 
Revisers had drifted very far away from their instructions. 

In 1883 Dr. Philip Schaff’s ‘‘ Companion ’’ came out, 
he being the Chairman of the American Revision Company, 
many of whose rejected readings would be preferred by 
the average reader. Luke 22-70, ‘‘ Ye say it, for I am”’; 
Titus 3-10, ‘‘a factious man’’; 1. Cor. 15-33, ‘‘Evil com- 
panionships corrupt good morals’’; John 2-17, ‘‘Zeal for 
thine house.’’ He says the enthusiasm with which the 
version was received in New York was quickly followed 
by a reaction in favour of the Authorised Version. The 
prevailing impression was one of disappointment and dis- 
approval. He thinks the Bible should be revised every 
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fifty years. If approved the Revision would gradually 
supersede the Old Version; if rejected, it will still remain 
a most important help for the private use of Ministers and 
Bible readers. With all the prodigious number of altera- 
tions, he is astonished that the Athenians are still called 
‘* superstitious ’’ in Acts 17-22. ‘‘ Paul was too much of 
a gentleman, and had too much good sense to begin his 
address to the Athenian philosophers with an insult rather 
than a captatio benevolentic.”’ 

The Americans were not to bring any revision of their 
own out for fourteen years, but they showed what the 
general estimate of the Revised Version was by publish- 
ing their own as soon as they legally could. 

The New Testament was published in 1900, and the 
whole Bible in 1901, the Apocrypha not being included. The 
printing is well done by T. Nelson and Sons, New York. 

Matthew Arnold, Mr. G. Washington Moon, and 
Cardinal Newman freely criticised and found fault with the 
English of the new version, the latter having been invited to 
join the Revisers, though he declined. Lord Shaftesbury 
also entered the lists against the version, but not many 
would accept his practical way of looking at it :—‘‘ What 
is to be done with the tens of thousands of copies of the 
Authorised Version stored in the Bible Society’s ware- 
house ?”’ 

** Eudokia,’’ the Angel’s Song, by Theophilus, M.A., 
published at this time, also brings very serious charges 
against the Revised Version, sustained with considerable 
warmth of language. He answers very decidedly in the 
negative the question: ‘‘ Are the Translators of the 
Revised Version equal in fitness for their work to those 
who had in hand the Authorised Version ?”’ 

At the same time appeared ‘‘ The Deity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Revised Version,’’ by F. T. Bassett, 
M.A. He does full justice to the Revisers’ labours, but 
ably vindicates in many cases the older renderings. 

The Old Testament came out in May, 1885, four years 
later, and the changes in it were fewer and more con- 
servative. 

Doubtless the storm raised by the 36,191 alterations in 
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the New Testament influenced the Old Testament Re- 
visers, and in the Preface they claim to have strictly 
carried out their instructions, thus by implication blaming 
the other Company. Perhaps it was scarcely fair that 
there was no separate publication of the Old Testament. 
After fifteen years of continuous labour their work was 
bound up with another, executed on different principles, 
and which had already been badly received. 

At the same time we cannot agree with Dr. Hemphill, 
that it is simply the New Testament that needs revision. 
We rest our case chiefly on that, but are persuaded that a 
small body of competent men should revise the whole, 
exactly as was done in the case of the Authorised Version. 

Dean Goulburn said, in 1892, ‘‘ It is easy to be wise 
after the event; and it could not have been expected before- 
hand that from so really eminent a body of learned 
Divines and Greek scholars (the ablest in the country) a 
Version so pedantic, so unidiomatic, so unrhythmical (to 
bring no graver charges against it) should have issued.’’* 

It is certainly surprising to find Westcott, then Bishop 
of Durham, saying, in 1892:—‘‘ The acceptance which 
the Version has received has been beyond my expectation. 
I am content to appeal to the next generation for a just 
judgment on it.’”’ 

Lightfoot had said much the same thing ten years 
earlier, but though more than ten years have passed 
again there is very little sign of its general acceptance. 

Just when Westcott was. vaticinating Dr. Walsham 
How, Bishop of Wakefield, wrote in the Expositor 
(October, 1892), that the Revised Version had forfeited its 
first popularity, and was now comparatively neglected. 
He charges the New Testament Company with having — 
largely exceeded their instructions, and with a failure to 
follow the principles they were commissioned to observe. 

In the December number of the same magazine Bishop 
Ellicott, the Chairman of the New Testament Company, 
endeavoured to rebut Bishop How’s grave charges, main- 
taining that, though they were under orders to make as 
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few changes as possible, consistently with faithfulness, 
that ‘‘ faithfulness ’’ justified all they had done. Westcott 
also would yield nothing, and in 1897 made out the best 
case possible from his standpoint. This was separately 
published with the tithe of ‘‘ Some Lessons of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament,’’ and it was easy to show 
that many of the new renderings were an improvement. 
The other side of things is not sufficiently dealt with, 
however, especially after so many of the Revisers them- 
selves had said it was unfit to supersede the Authorised 
Version. There is no apology or retractation of anything. 
Simultaneously with this appeared a merciless dissection 
of the Greek Text of the Revisers, by Dr. George Salmon, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. He pleaded for a 
‘“new trial’’ by competent judges, and condemned Dr. 
Hort more especially for casting aside Western readings 
as comparatively worthless. It reminded him of the Irish 
juryman who, after he had heard counsel on one side, said 
it only perplexed him to hear what the other side had to 
say. He sees no sign that the new Version is likely to 
supersede the Authorised, though it might have succeeded 
if the changes had been fewer and more moderate. 
Westcott, as we have seen, would retract nothing, but 
in October, 1901, Bishop Ellicott published his addresses 
on the Revised Version. He still will not admit the pre- 
dominating influence of Westcott’s and Hort’s theories, 
but he largely accepts Dr. Salmon’s criticism of them. 
He also admits that ‘‘ peculiarities ’’ and ‘‘ perversities ’’ 
do here and there mark the text, and that in the Intro- 
ductory Volume by Dr. Hort there is much assumption. 
*‘ Families of Manuscripts ’’ he sees to have been a snare. 
But he still speaks strongly of ‘‘ the desirableness—I 
might even say the duty—of using the Revised Version in 
the public services of the Church.’’ Yes, he urged it, and 
had doubtless done so for a long time. He had presided 
in this same Diocese for forty years, and was universally 
beloved and respected. And yet, when the facts are faced, 
they are these, that the very Chairman of the New Testa- 
ment Revision Company, and the writer of a large number 
of valuable works, has only this to say twenty years after 
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the memorable 17th May, 1881 :—‘‘ There will probably 
be a few Churches in our Diocese in which the Revised 
Version is used already.”’ 

That is the kind of thing that has led to the writing of 
this Tract. We have been very patient in this conserva- 
tive old country, where, if once anything is allowed to 
intrude itself it is not hastily thrust back. But twenty-nine 
years is a good long time, and still the sales of the Revised 
Version are small. A few years ago, for charitable pur- 
poses, as there was such a large stock on hand, the 
owners offered the 1s. edition for 14d., the 2s. 6d. for 3d., 
and the 4s. 6d. one for 4d. ! 

We must close this first part of the subject with a few 
short extracts from recent dicta, showing that the hostile 
criticism, impossible to be any longer flouted, has been 
continued right down to the present year of grace. 

Professor J. H. Lupton, in his article on English Ver- 
sions in the extra volume of ‘‘ Hastings’ Bible Diction- 
ary,’ says that it is vain to suppose that a standard 
English Version has been already achieved. 

The learned Dean of Westminster, J. Armitage Robin- 
son, in his recent ‘‘ Commentary on Ephesians,’’ simply 
ignores it, though made in the precincts of his own Abbey, 
except where he finds some fault with its renderings. 

Dr. W. G. Rutherford, Headmaster of Westminster, 
complains of the translation of the New Testament Greek 
(Epistle to the Romans), and says what is undoubtedly 
true, and must be taken fully into account, that great 
strides have been made in the knowledge of New Testa- 
ment Greek since the Revised Version appeared. 

Bishop E. R. Wilberforce, speaking at a recent 
Diocesan Conference, remarked that he had for a long 
time tried the Revised Version in family devotions, and 
he found that he could not use its 

Bishop Lightfoot, who had such a great responsibility 
for the part he took, had his life written, and his 
biographer says.:—"‘ We believe that if the Version is to 
gain general acceptance it will have to be again revised 
on the more conservative model of the work of the Old 
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Rev. S. Cox, in the Expositor (2nd series, 3, 434) speaks 
of its lack of happy idioms and sweet stately music. 

Dr. Beet speaks of its almost total absence of poetic 
instinct (Expositor, 2nd series, 3, 385). 

T. S. Evans says that the absence or scantiness of fine 
discernment both in linguistic principles and in rhythmical 
rendering appears to be a constitutional defect. (Ex- 
positor, 2nd series, 3, 2.) 

Dr. Sanday says that the Revisers have courageously 
driven their ploughshare through the beautiful English of 
the Old Version. (Expositor, 2nd series, 3, 266.) 

Dr. Pusey said :—‘‘I could not read devotionally what 
has so many changes and uncertainties; it would be a 
continual distraction.’’ (‘‘ Memorials of Dean Lake,’’ pp. 
251.) 

Dr. Mombert says there cannot be a doubt the 
Revision is not final. (‘‘ English Versions,” page 480.) 

T. Harwood Pattison says that the years which have 
passed since the Revised Version appeared have virtually 
settled its place, and there are indications that the 
Revision needs to be revised. (‘‘English Versions,” p. 167.) 

T. H. Richards, whilst acknowledging the many excel- 
lencies of the Version, says: ‘‘In instances only too 
numerous the grammar is faulty, the construction harsh, 
and the style ungainly in the extreme.” (‘ England’s 
Light-Bringer,”’ page 307.) 

H. W. Hoare finds much fault, and especially with the 
marginal notes, which became an asylum for rejected read- 
ings. ‘‘What should we think of our doctor, if, when we 
consulted him, he left us staring at a variety of prescrip- 
tions, each of which had at some time been known to heal 
someone, somewhere, of his sickness; or if the lawyer, in 
his anxiety to brace us with his advice, were to add, as 
an audible aside, that many ancient solicitors held quite 
a different opinion, and that he was not prepared to con- 
tradict them ?’’ 

What an over-refined piece of work it is to change 
““ended ’’ into ‘finished’? (Gen. 2, 2), “‘reign’’ into 
“‘rule ”’ (Judges 9, 2), ‘‘ cast down ”’ into ‘throw down” 
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(Luke 14, 29), and to make a war horsesnort ‘‘ Aha’? in- 
stead of ‘‘Ha, ha.’’ Verily, Horace’s dictum is justified : 


““ The zeal to shun mistakes may, if unchecked 
By love of art, beget a new defect.”’ 
(‘‘ Evolution of English Bible.’’) 


Frederick C. Kenyon, M.A., D.Litt., does his best to 
defend the version in his valuable work on ‘‘ The Bible 
and the Ancient Manuscripts.’’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
EogO. = 

But he has to confess that there is a general unwilling- 
ness to adopt the new translation as a substitute for the 
Authorised Version in common use, and says the question 
will be decided neither by the Revisers nor their critics, 
but by the people, and it is impossible to forecast their 
verdict. 

J. Paterson Smyth, LL.B., B.D., acknowledges that 
there may be foundation for the charge against the New 
Testament Company of having disregarded the first rule 
laid down for them by Convocation, ‘‘ to introduce as few 
alterations as possible into the text of the Authorised 
Version,”’ but he thinks it only fair to read their explana- 
tions in the Preface. (‘‘ How we got our Bible.’’) 

But a great many would object to the Preface itself, 
consisting as it does of nearly eleven large octavo pages. 
‘‘Overdoing is undoing,’’ and the entire book is an 
illustration of it. The Preface to the Old Testament is 
only about half as long. 

The present Bishop of Durham, Dr. Moule, confesses, 
in the Introduction to ‘‘ Lloyd’s New Testament ’’ :— 
‘*T feel compelled, after years of use of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, to own to the conviction 
that while it is beyond all praise as an aid to study, it 
seriously lacks that English felicity, if I may use the 
phrase, which should entitle it to take the place of the 
Authorised Version in our national heart.’’ 

Mr. Lloyd’s position as a Life Governor of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, led, no doubt, to his taking 
a deep interest in these subjects, and his New Testament 
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is a valuable one, but no private venture will nowadays 
be accepted by the English people. 

It is ‘‘ passing strange’’ also that in this modern 
Version we should have such a multitude of archaisms. 
Dr. Hemphill says that these are flung about and sprinkled 
over the work as a cook peppers her culinary preparations. 


Unto, Howbeit, 
Soever, Aforetimes, 
Sojourn, Twain, 
Lack, Tarry. 


Such words abound, and in about five hundred places 
the Revised Version is more archaic than the Authorised. 
Dr. Schaff says the English are fond of old things, and 
nurse their very ruins, but it is going too far when the 
process “‘reminds us of devising wormholes in modern 
Chippendale. ”’ 

Bishop Ellicott, anticipating the Revision in 1870, said 
that if the changes were few and good they would be 
accepted; if not, they would neither meet with acceptance 
at home nor abroad. The resolutions on which, under 
the influence of Bishop Wilberforce, Convocation at last 
agreed to the Revision, emphasised the importance of only 
necessary changes being introduced. The Convocation 
of the Northern Province would have nothing to do with 
the proposal, probably anticipating what has occurred. 
The very first principle to be followed by both companies 
was :—‘‘ To introduce as few alterations as possible into 
the text of the Authorised Version, consistently with 
faithfulness. ’’ 

Dean Merivale, the historian of the Roman Empire, a 
co-opted member, retired altogether, as he could not 
check the rashness of the ‘‘ progressives.’’ -And yet on 
went the Company merrily with their 36,191 alterations, 
with the very man sitting in the chair who had published 
a book to say they must be few. 

What a serious alteration also is that in the famous 
text m. Tim. 3-16, which should not have offended the 
English ear unless the original would bear no other 
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sense. ‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God ”’ 
has been a sheet-anchor through the ages. It comes 
out in the Revised Version: ‘‘ Every Scripture inspired 
by God is also profitable,’’ and Dr. Tregelles, after dis- 
cussing the alteration at length, closes by saying: ‘‘ Thus 
futile are the attempts to set aside the common rendering 
of this verse. I have called them misspent labour and 
false criticism, and I do so still.”’ 

So this Tract is no Academic discussion, but the state- 
ment of an urgent case. As I have scarcely mentioned 
Scrivener, or Dean Burgon, I hope to publish another 
shortly on the Greek Text on which the revision is 
founded, and try to make it intelligible to English readers. 
Meantime I will quote what Dean Burgon says on the 
whole question, having devoted a great portion of his 
life to it:—‘‘ The treatment which the New Testament 
has received recalls the fate of some ancient edifice, 
which confessedly required to be painted, papered. and 
scoured—with a minimum of masons’ and carpenters’ 
work, in order to be inhabited with comfort for the next 
hundred years; but those entrusted with the job were 
so ill advised as to persuade themselves that it required 
to be to a great extent rebuilt. Accordingly, in an evil 
hour, they set about removing foundations, and did so 
much structural mischief that, in the end, it became 
necessary to proceed against them for damages.”’ 

And let every Christian of the English-speaking race 
remember that this is his affair, and that nothing is more 
important than to have the Word of God as the Holy 
Ghost gave it. Of the ninety-nine who, in all, took part 
in the revision, only forty-nine belonged to the Church of 
England, so that they were in a slight minority. This 
is perhaps remarkable, as the Version was originated by 
the Convocation of the Southern Province, but it shows 
the breadth of view cherished by the English Churchmen 
vof that day. It also throws a large responsibility on 
the Nonconformists, whose work it equally is. A number 
of competing Versions, representing this Church and 
that, such as Archbishop Trench feared, is the last thing 
that anyone would desire. If we have one Lord, one 
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Faith, and one Baptism, let us also have one Bible, 
and let that be the Revision which it has cost so much 
to produce, further revised, exactly as the Authorised 
Version was before it, only probably much more fully. 

No personal considerations should interfere, or senti- 
mentalisms. I have the greatest respect for the memory 
of my beloved Hebrew Tutor, Dr. Geden, who was one 
of the Old Testament Revisers. Constantly he gave me 
half an hour to myself when reading for the London 
Matriculation in 1870, and at my suggestion he pub- 
lished a volume of his sermons. To Dr. Moulton also 
I owe much, and nothing can detract from his fame. 
He read my first recently-published work, and recom- 
mended me to publish it just as it was, when I thought 
it too long. Scrivener, one of the ablest scholars in 
any country in all modern times, says of him :—‘‘ Dr. 
Moulton’s Translation of Winer ought to be in the 
hands of every student, and leaves nothing to be regret- 
ted, except that accurate scholarship and unsparing 
diligence should have been expended on improving 
another man’s work by one who is well able to produce 
a better of his own.’’ 

So I will simply append the motto of my old school, 
and leave this Tract to fight in a just battle, though 
under the standard of Momus :— 


“In via recta celeriter.’’ 


The Greek Text 


of the Revisers 


I HAD thought of writing a second pamphlet on this 
subject, but a few notes here must suffice. As is well 
known, there were two parties in the New Testament 
Revision Company, and no doubt Dean Burgon used 
too strong language in condemning the position taken 
by those who so strongly favored the readings sup- 
ported by Tischendorf’s famous Codex and the one in 
the Vatican. 

But all the different readings can be easily compared 
now, and the six impartial scholars round a common 
table, for which we plead, should have no great difficulty. 

The fourth edition of Dr. Nestle’s Greek Text was 
prepared for publication by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1904, its Centenary Year. This is the 
resultant of a collation of the last Editions of Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott and Hort, and Bernhard Weiss. The 
readings adopted are (with two explained exceptions) 
those in which two or all of these agree. 

The Society had adopted the third Edition of Dr. 
Nestle’s laborious and accurate Work in rgo1, as the 
basis of all translations made for Foreign circulation, 
on the advice of Dr. Rendel Harris and of the Rev. J. 
Sharp, M.A., the Editorial Superintendent. 

Then we have Dr. Weymouth’s Resultant Greek 
Testament. ‘This contains all the readings of Stephens 
(1550) Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot and 
Ellicott for the Epistles of St. Paul, Alford, Weiss, 
Westcott and Hort, and the Revision Committee. Bishop 
Ellicott called this a most carefully executed volume, 
and Hort praised its intelligent care and independence. 

Just recently these have been added to by a volume 
of Professor Souter’s, of Mansfield College. He has 
edited the Text adopted by the Revisers in 1881, with 
critical notes. These notes cite Authorities and 
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Versions in the latest critical Editions, and select 
citations from some of the Fathers, specially studied 
for the purpose. 

It is extraordinary that we should have more than 
3000 portions of the Greek Testament, going back 
through all the centuries almost to the time of the 
Apostles. The early persecutions in the Roman 
Empire, ten in number, aimed at destroying the sacred 
books of the Christians as well as the Christians 
themselves. Then followed the hostile wave of the 
Mahommedan irruption. And yet Burgon and Miller, 
in their latest volumes, give an account of upwards of 
3000, some of them discovered by Dean Burgon 
himself, who was certainly learned and indefatigable 
in the highest degree, however fiercely he fought 
against those who differed with him. Of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays, all we have that carries us back to 
his time is a dirty scrawl or two for the use of the 
players. Spenser lost a great portion of the fairy 
Queen in the Irish Channel, and it was never recovered. 
Whole books of Livy are irrecoverably lost, and yet for. 
the New Testament we have a vast apparatus ready to 
our hand, and may be quite confident that the New 
Testament of to-day is the New Testament of the 
earliest day, though nearly two thousand years have 
passed. 

But we repeat that what the English people want is 
a Bible in which scholarship is kept out of sight as 
much as possible. The highest art is to conceal art. 
A plain man in a village should be able to read the 
Bible with pleasure and profit, and without having 
hypercriticism forced upon him. 


The Egyptian Papyvi. 


THERE cannot be the least doubt that light is often thrown 
upon the Bible from secular and even profane sources. For 
instance, in 1853, in excavations making at a place called 
Um Qear, the ancient Ur of the Chaldees, a number of clay 
cylinders were disinterred, with inscriptions. Here it 
appeared that the eldest son of Nabonadius was named 
Belsharezar, and that he was associated with his father in the 
government. Berosus, in a fragment preserved of his history, 
had said that the last king of Babylon was Nabonadius ; that 
he was not in the city at all when it was taken ; that he was 
coming to its relief when he was met by Cyrus, and defeated; 
and that Cyrus, so far from slaying him, treated him kindly; 
and assigned him an honourable retirement. 

Discrepancy about as complete as could well be between 
the Biblical and secular acconnt! _ But behold, up turns the 
cylinder and there is no discrepancy at all. This is perfectly 
lovely, and we cannot help wishing that a few more such 
cylinders could be uneart’aed from the rubbish heaps of the 
past, or from anywhere else. Voltaire would not accept the 
fossils lest he should be compelled to believe in the Deluge, 
but with regard to all really fresh light the present age says, 
“The smallest contributions thankfully received.” Yes, and 
from anybody. All the contemporary historians agree in 
saying Louis XIV. was crowned on a certain day, whereas the 
medals struck to commemorate the Coronation, fix it three 
days earlier. ‘There was only one obscure writer who gave the 
explanation. The ceremony was postponed, as in the case of 
our own King Edward VII. And to-day the real truth may 
come from even almost illegible papyri. ‘ 

But when it is said that the further revision of the Revised 
Version, so urgently needed that it may take its proper place 
and supersede the Authorised Version, should be delayed 
another ten years, the facts want looking at very carefully. 
This movement has gathered strength during the past year, 
and has been before the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Free Church Council, 
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and the Wesleyan Conference, as we show later on. 
There seems a general consensus that something must be 
done, and the proposal that six men should meet round a 
common table, and do a little more revision, has found con- 
siderable favour. Just when some practical issue seemed near, 
the cry is raised that we must wait another ten years, because 
of the fresh light to be gained from the Fayum Papyri. 

Now these papyri belong to Fayum, the part of Egypt 
where the Copts, the ancient Christians of Egypt, most do 
congregate, and have been discovered lately, mostly in 
rubbish-heaps outside the towns. They are in Greek, and the 
earliest dated document is a marriage contract three hundred 
years before Christ. They extend through the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods, and are mostly secular, and on all sorts of 
subjects. They have been preserved all this time owing to 
the specially dry climate of Egypt, and their sand burial. 
There are notices of Births and Deaths, and Deeds of Divorce, 
appeals to the ruling powers for protection, letters to arrange 
for dancing girls, mourners sorrowing as those who have no 
hope, the perplexed and diseased seeking help, &c., &c.— 
rather a large ccetera. 

It is time people knew something about these things, if 
their effect is to be—“ this bill read ten years hence.” I am 
not going to ridicule them, but to illustrate the real value of 
one or two fair samples, so that the average reader may 
‘understand the question a little. 

Take first one of a family budget of 14 letters, discovered 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt ina house at Kasr el Banat, a 
village in the Fayum. Itis written by Gemellus to Epagathus, 
probably his son, and the father is evidently a shrewd old 
man of business, somewhat wilful and exacting, but of a kind 
disposition, I will give the letter first, as found in Dr. 
Milligan’s volume on the subject :— 


“T blame you greatly for having lost two little pigs, 
owing to the fatigue of the journey, seeing that you have in 
the village ten beasts able to work. Heraclidas, the donkey 
driver, shifted the blame from himself, saying that you had 
told him to drive the little pigs on foot. I gave you strict 
charges to remain at Dionysias for two days until you had 
bought 20 artabas of lotus. They say that that there is 
lotus to be had at Dionysias at the cost of 18 drachmas, 
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As soon as you discover the price, by all means buy the 20 
artabas of lotus, considering that it is essential. Hurry on 
the flooding of all the olive yards, and water the row of 
trees in ¢he prophet. Do not fail in this. Goodbye! 2 

If these little pigs were lost, this letter was not, and though 
it is more than 2,000 years old, and the writing is shaky, 
illegible, and ungrammatical, here it is to-day for the present 
rulers of Egypt. Dr. Milligan sees in this brief letter no less 
than 18 Biblical references, however. and two of them bring 
up the short Epistle to the Philippians. We will analyse these 
as a fair illustrationof the whole. This old gentlemen said :— 

“They say that there is lotus to be had at Dionysias at 
the cost of 18 drachmas ; as soon as you discover the price, by 
all means buy the 20 artabas of lotus, considering that it is 
essential.” 

The Scripture reference here is to Phil. ii. 23.—‘‘ Him 
therefore (Timothy) I hope to send presently, so soon as I 
shall see how it will go with me.” 

The boy was to buy his lotus when he had discovered 
the price ; the Apostle was to send Timothy when he sag how 
it would go with him ; is there any fresh light here to delay a 
necessary and important work for ten years P 

Then follows the phrase, ‘Considering that it is 
essential,” and here there are two references. That in the 
Philippian Epistle is :— 

“Yet I supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, 
my brother.”—ii. 25, and in 2 Cor. ix. 5, the Apostle says :— 

“ Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort the brethren 
that they would go before unto you, and make up beforehand 
your bounty.” 

In ali these cases there was what was essential or 
necessary, but again we ask, is it either the one or the other to 
delay a most important work for ten years ? 

One more example must suffice. There is a letter from 
a prodigal son, and here, if anywhere, one might look for fresh 
light from these rubbish-heap Epistles. We give the letter, 
which is from'a son to his mother, imploring her forgiveness. 

“ Antonius Longus to Nilous, his mother, many greetings. 

Continually I pray for your health, Supplication on your 
behalf I direct each day to the lord Serapis. I wish you to 
know that I had no hope that you would come up to the 
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Metropolis. On this account neither did I enter into the 
City. ButI was ashamed to come to Karanis, because I 
am going about in rags. I wrote you that Iam naked. I 
beseech you, mother, be reconciled to me. But I know 
what I have brought on myself. Punished I have been in 
any case. I know that I have sinned. I heard from 
Postumos, who met you in Arsinoite nome, and unreason- 
ably related all to you. Do you know that I would rather 
be a cripple than be conscious that I am still owing anyone 
an obolus. Come yourself.” 

Here there are 13 supposed references, of which we will 
only give one, or this article will be getting too lengthy. 
£x uno disce omnes. The poor fellow was going about in 
rags, and the reference is to Eph. iv. 2g—-‘Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth.” The Greek 
word is the same in both cases, and no doubt the prodigal’s 
rags got somewhat corrupt. But a single glance at the Lexicon 
shows the meaning of the word quite fully, without waiting for 
further light from Egypt or anywhere else. ‘“ Rotten, putrid, 
diseased.” Thisis the first meaning. Then, *‘ worthless, 
useless,” and finally “old, obsolete, musty.” The context 
must suggest in which sense the word is used. I do not for a 
moment say that these papyri might be included in the last two 
meanings, but I do say it is a serious thing to delay a very 
much needed work for ten years because of them. 

However, the position of things is changed. Some time 
ago I pointed out some reasons in a contemporary, why the 
Revised Version had not found general acceptance, and super- 
seded the Authorised. For instance, I said the following 
sentence was not English :—‘ Father, that which Thou hast 
given me, I will that, where I am, they also may be with me; 
that they may behold my glory.”—John xvii. 24. At once 
someone wrote defending it! Now it is generally conceded 
that some further revision must be executed, and when we 
have got to that point these Fayum rubbish-heaps are made 
an argument for a long postponement. I do not think 
Biglow’s pious American editor is found much in England :— 


“Tt’s not by principles or men 
My prudent course is steadied ; 
I see what pays the best, and then 
Go into it baldheaded.” 
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But principles and men may be followed disastrously. 
The principle that two Greek New Testaments were to be 
almost sworn by did the Revised Version harm, and the 
undue following of one or two men who had a claim to be 
experts. And I am afraid of the same sort of thing now. We 
really must not be led almost blindfold by a few who have a 
special affection for what it has cost them a good deal to 
acquire. Hyper-scholasticism has spoilt the Revised Version, 
and we want a Bible for a plain manin a village, whilst it shall 
be true to the fullest knowledge. It is time we had it, now 
that more than thirty years have gone since the Revised New 
Testament saw the light. Let the exploration work go on, by 
all means. It is important and interesting, and there is no 
telling what may be found yet. But neither the Logia nor 
anything else discovered so far justify this long postponement. 
Deissmann, in his Light from the ancient East, says that in the 
whole New Testament vocabulary of nearly 5,000 words, not 
more than 50 are Christian or Biblical Greek, and he is 
certainly right in demanding that the New Testament should 
be a people’s book, which is just our contention. But we 
fear that, as of old, “ the Egyptians shall help in vain, and to 
no purpose.” For ages their supposed wisdom was greatly 
exaggerated, as Dr. Woodward has shown. They fell an easy 
prey to one invader after another, simply through their want 
of sense. Cambyses took Pelusium, the Key of the Country, 
by putting cats, dogs, and sheep in front of the army, and 
they gave up their land to a tyrant rather than have their cats 
hurt. 

So when the Romans conquered them, they were en- 
gaged in a fiercer war amongst themselves about dogs and 
crocodiles. They had no letters till the ancient Greeks came 
amongst them, and 50 owls were found on one monument 
amongst their childish hieroglyphics. In their Temples, 
though vast through an abundance of slave labour, cruelly 
enforced, everything was confused, barbarous, and ill con- 
trived. They showed their folly by adorning their sepulchres, 
and living in the commonest houses, made of reeds. They 
seemed to delight in the ugly as much as the Greeks and 
Romans in the beautiful. A beast had the head of a man, and 
a man had the head of a dog or a hawk. _As to music, they 
only had the sistrum, with its hideous noise, and sometimes 
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the harp and castinets. So ridiculous was their animal 
worship that in a famine, when they ate one another up, no 
animal-was touched. They went about nearly naked, and 
such handsome garments as the Roman toga were unknown. 
Martial and Pliny even laugh at their famous pyramids, and 
call them childish and stupid. 

And to-day we fear that the help expected from Egypt 
will prove a delusion. But that it should throw back a 
necessary work for ten years ought to be much more clearly 
shown than it has been yet. 


TENTH EDITION 
(March, 1913). ~ 


THE previous Editions of this pamphlet have elicited 
a large number of favourable opinions, from which we 
give brief extracts in the pages that follow. It will 
be seen that they represent most Churches and many 
leading Reviews and Journals. In fact the consensus 
of approval has been somewhat surprising, very little 
having been said on the other side. 


A signed memorial on the subject has now been pre- 
sented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and an influen- 
tial Deputation waited upon him last 5th March. It 
assembled in Lambeth Palace at noon, and consisted of 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter, the Dean of Norwich, Dr. G. 
H. Rendall, late Head Master of Charterhouse, Dr. Gow, 
Head Master of Westminster, the Master of the Temple, 
Dr. A. C. Bradley, Sir H. Craik, Dr. Field, Warden of 
Radley, Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, Mr. John Bailey, Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey, and Mr. Robert Somervill of Harrow. 
The Times says: Their wish was the appointment of a 
small number of scholars, including some who have 
made a special study of English language as a medium 
of expression, in order to correct the Authorized Version 
of the New Testament in those places only where it is 
erroneous or misleading or obscure, the Revisers of 
thirty years ago having departed from the Authorized 
Version systematically where there were no errors to 
correct. Bishop Boyd Carpenter said that zeal for 
accuracy sometimes overlooked the needs of the un- 
learned. The Revised Version could hardly be said to 
have laid hold on the popular mind, even after the lapse 
of a generation. ‘The Dean of Norwich said the Revised 
Version as a whole was vitiated by indifference to 
English idiom, and sometimes it descended to the level 
of an interlinear gloss. Mr. Strachey endorsed the 
suggestion that the Committee should be small, but 
Nonconformist scholarship should find a place on it. 
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Dr. Field and Dr. Gow also spoke, and in replying the 
Archbishop expressed complete agreement with much 
that had been said, but parts of the memorial seemed 
hardly fair. Hecould not quite assent to the Dean’s 
sweeping judgment that ideas rather than words should 
be translated. He would like to see some experimental 
work voluntarily done by a few great scholars,—say with 
the difficult Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that Sir 
Edward Clarke has just published an amended Version 
of the Epistles of St. Paul. (Smith, Elder—2/6 net). 

The day after the Archbishop received the Deputation, 
the subject was brought up the second time in a Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society by Rev. 
J. H. Ritson, M.A., one of the General Secretaries. 
There is a strong feeling, voiced in the opinions quoted 
in this pamphlet, that the Bible Society ought to be 
the chosen instrument of the Churches for carrying 
through this necessary work. 

The same day the subject was brought before the Free 
Church Council at Cheltenham. By permission of Dr. 
Rendel Harris, President of the Theological section, the 
writer of this Pamphlet moved a Resolution in favor of 
some further revision, which was seconded by Rev. Dr. 
Ballard. Dr. Rendel Harris’s views will be noticed 
amongst those that follow. By general consent, the 
subject was referred to the first meeting of the Committee. 

The Author of this Pamphlet read the substance 
of it at the Ministers’ Fraternal both at Weymouth and 
Bridport. In each case only one Minister was using 
the Revised Version in public. About 20 were present. 

Mr. Samuel Lloyd’s “ Corrected English New Testa- 
ment” is most valuable. Any six scholars round a 
common table, for which we are contending, would 
accept nearly the whole of the improvements suggested. 
Reason is given for each one, and generally, sufficient 
reason. 

‘©The author of this Tractate, in which is made a strong plea for the 
further revision of the English Bible, is the author of a history of the 
English Bible which has met with a very cordial reception on the part of 


many critics. The strength of the plea rests mainly on the very 
unnecessary hash which the Revisers made of the English. We commend 
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this Tractate to our readers as deserving attention.’—Westminster 
Review. 


““Mr. Heaton’s booklet is a vigorous plea for a revision of the R.V. 
As to its desirability there cannot be two opinions. If what the writer 
suggests could be done efficiently and at once, it would doubtless be 
unmeasured gain.”—Rev. F. Ballavd, M.A., D.D. 


““The Rev. W. ). Heaton has written a forcible Tract and supports his 
case with a host of quotations.”—London Quarterly Review, 


““T have been much interested in reading your pamphlet.”—My. 
Samuel Lloyd, Author of ‘‘ The Corvected English New Testament.” 


“* Able, thorough, and convincing.”—Publishers’ Civcular. 


““ Your views have been mine for a long time, and I have expressed 
them publicly.”"—Mr. W. Kirkham, 170 West Parade, Lincoln. 


“‘The Author makes out a strong case. A striking mass of quotations. 
from prominent theologians, historians, statesmen, and others in favor of 
a further revision is of much value.”—Weekly Budget. 


‘Quite an imposing array of great names is given in support of his 
contention that there should be some further revision.” Christian Age. 


“‘Mr. Heaton’s Tract is a powerful argument in favor of his contention. 
He produces an enormous mass of evidence to support it.”—Swindon 
Advertiser. 

“‘T feel your pamphlet is just what is needed. I agree with your 
contention absolutely, and shall do my utmost to make it known.”— 
Rev. H. E. Bennett, Dorchester. 

“Rey. W. J. Heaton, F.R H.S., of Attleborough, has put forward a 
strong plea for some further revision, and quotes the opinions of a number 
of recognized Scholars in support of his view.”—The Outlook. 


“* A timely utterance on a most momentous theme. Mr. Heaton states 
his case with caution, and yet with such logical precision that no one can 
doubt the urgency of his contention.”—Rev. H. Chellew, B.D., Uxbridge. 


‘* Anyone possessing this convincing booklet would probably agree with 
Mr. Heaton. He does not contend for a new Version, but for a few 
competent and impartial men to further revise, with a view to removing 
acknowledged defects.”—Christian Globe. 


““As regards the New Testament, I do not believe it will ever be 
adopted generally by the people until the language has been made less 
stiff. You have done good service in urging further and fuller con- 
sideration, and I am entirely with you.”—Rrev. A. S. Geden, M.A., D.D., 
Richmond. 


“Many cogent criticisms of the Revisers’ work.”—Methodist 
Recorder. 

“« My estimate of the R.V. is much higher than yours seems to be in 
this vigorous pamphlet. But I admit there is a modicum of truth in the- 
charge that the N.T. Revisers were better Grecians than English scholars 
—but only a modicum.”—Rev. G. G, Findlay, B.A., D.D., Headingley. 


“« An able, temperate tract.”—North Eastern Daily Gazette. 
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“This plea is ably put forward by the Author of ‘‘Our own English 
Bible,” in a Tract which briefly sketches the history of the translation of 
our Bible, and the revision of 29 years ago.”—Southport Guardian. 


“‘ The Author of this pamphlet has already shown his qualification to 
discuss the important question upon which he writes by the accurate 
knowledge and pains-taking research revealed in his interesting work on 
‘‘Qur own English Bible,” which 1s the fullest treatment of the subject 
that has appeared He writes with great fairness, and acknowledges that 
in very many renderings the Revised is superior to the Authorized.”— 
Midland Counties Herald. 


“J have read with interest and heartiest approval your pamphlet on 
the further revision of the R.V.”—Rev. F. T. Gregg, M.A., 
Willesbovough. 


“Everyone will admit that in very many renderings the Revised 
Version is superior to the Authorized, but the question is as to its defects, 
which have hindered and still hinder its general acceptance. These should 
be now removed and the Version gone over again by a few competent and 
impartial men, just as in the case of the Authorised Version.—Oxford 
Times. 


‘I certainly think the R.V. a great failure, and that the work must 
be done over again.”—J. Rendel Harris, Litt.D., LL.D. 


‘¢ A very carefully written brochure.”—Kentish Gazette. 


“This little tract is most useful. The R.V. has never been 
admitted to be the final word in translation. I agree entirely with Mr. 
Heaton that the further revision should be at once undertaken, and by a 
few competent and representative scholars.”—Rev. G. P. Thomas, M.A., 
Ph.D., Hambleden. 


‘©The man who considers the present Revised Version final is 
foolish. Its faults are touched upon in a very scholarly manner by the 
author of this pamphlet.”—Bournemouth Guardian. 


“Though I am no specialist in such matters, I am strongly disposed 
to agree with your plea for some further revision.”—Rev. H. Rashdall, 
Pitt. D.C.L: 


“Many weighty opinions of competent scholars.’—The Lady. 


“T am strongly of opinion that it would be a very serious mistake to 
adopt the R.V. until it has been re-revised,”’— 
T. G. Osborn, Esq., M.A. (the late). 


“‘Tf we have one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism, let us have 
also one Bible, and let that be the Revision which it has cost so much to 
produce, further revised, exactly as the Authorized Version was before it, 
only probably much more fully.”—Midland Counties Express. 


“‘T have read your pamphlet with the greatest possible interest, and 
wish it every success.’—My. R. Warner, 10 Walbrook. 


“The question is answered in the affirmative for reasons ably stated.” 
—Letcestey Chronicle. 
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“From the first appearance of the R.V. I have held that it must be 
followed up by another which would correct and rhythmicize it anew. I 
quite approve of your pamphlet.”—Rev. John W. Rodger, St. Andrew's 
Manse, Bournemouth. . 


‘¢ His summary will compel the attention of every reader.” — 
Worcester Herald. 
“‘Vour very interésting pamphlet.” — 
G. Washington Moon, I’.R.S.L. (the late). 
“* Altogether Mr. Heaton makes out an extremely strong case in 
favor of a further revision, and we agree with him that the R.V. is not 
likely to supersede the A.V. till this is done. Many of its renderings are 
too pedantic to be ever popular.” —Chvistian Advocate. 


‘‘Mr. Heaton makes out a good case. At the end of twenty-nine 
years the R.V. is no nearer general acceptance. The Authorised Version 
has been quietly improved and corrected from time to time, and there is 
no good reason why the R.V. should not be similarly treated.”— 

Ivish Presbyterian. 
The Rev. Professor J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A., Professor of Church 

History in Mansfield College, Oxford : 

“‘T cannot but agree with the opinion that the Revised Version 
requires a further revision with a view to fitting it for general use, 
especially in public worship. ” 

Dr. J. Oswald Dykes, Principal and Barbour Professor, Presbyterian 

Church of England: 

«* Agrees with much of the criticism passed on the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, but is doubtful if the time be yet come for another 
effort of the same sort. ” 


Rev. James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford: 

: Many thanks for your excellent pamphlet on Revision. I quite 
agree with your main thesis, though we might perhaps differ on some 
details. That the Revised Version might be improved both in accuracy 
and style I have no doubt. Perhaps we require two Committees, one for 
scholarship and one for style; for exact scholarship too easily falls into 
pedantry.” 

Rev. Edward Boaden, First President of the United Methodist Church ¢ 

‘¢T have read your booklet with interest and sympathy. Iam one o 
those who felt a shock of disappointment and disfavor when the Revised 
Version came into my hands. Your proposal commends itself to my 
‘udgment, and if carried out would, I think, be much to the advantage of 
coming generations, and make the Bible the more mighty to accomplish 
its purpose. ” ss 
Rev. Richard Free, St. Clement’s Vicavage, Fulham, Author of “ Seven 

Years’ Hard,’’ etc.: 

“‘T certainly strongly feel that there should be a further revised 
Version, ” 

The Right Honourable Lord Avebury, D.C.L., LL.D., ete.: 

“‘T am obliged for you pamphlet, with which I quite agree, and I 

have also read both your books with interest and advantage.” 
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Rev. G. Hens ow, M.A. F.R.H.S., etc., Leamington. 


‘‘ Most certainly the Revised Version should be further revised, and 
I agree entirely with all you say, But, in addition, I should like to see 
more correct meanings given to Special Greek words which, by filtering 
through the Vulgate, have misled English readers. I have endeavoured 
to prove this in my little book, The Vulgate the source of false 
doctrines.’ —(2/6, Williams and Norgate). 


W. W. West, Esq., High Sheviff of Cambs. and Hunts., Wisbech: 
‘Most interesting and instructive.” 


Pyofessoy. F. C. Burkitt, D.D. (Edinburgh and Dublin), Norrisian 
Professor oj Divinity, Cambridge. 


‘«‘T have read your Tract with a good deal of interest, and on one 
point I cordially agree with you, viz., that the company of Revisers was 
too large. The Version of the Bible in popular use should be made a 
work of art as well as a work of Science, and the R.V. of the New 
Testament is certainly not a work of art.” 


Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, Melbourne Hall, Leicester. 


‘‘T quite agree with you as to the necessity for such a revision if 
ever we are to have any Version to replace the Authorised Version, which 
I still read in public. Dr. Weymouth, in his modern English Translation, 
very humbly expresses the hope that his work may be useful to those who 
come after him, and it is quite time that, with our increasing knowledge, 
a standard Version should be issued.” 


J. D. McClure, Esq., M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Mill Hill School : 


‘<T have used the Revised Version ever since it came out, and it has 
been in use in this School for more than 20 years. My experience has 
forced me into agreement with your position, A thorough revision by a 
small competent committee is, I think, the one thing wanted to give it a 
real hold on the English-speaking people.” 


The Very Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., late Chaplain to the King in 
Scotland : 


‘‘T heartily agree with your views as to the value of the Revised Version, 
and at the same time as to the desirability of issuing a further revision, 
correcting faults which are widely felt and practically hindering the use of 
the present edition in Church, as well as to a large extent privately.” 


Rev. J. Travis, Ex-President of the National Free Church Council : 


‘‘T thank you for your excellent pamphlet. The Revised Version has 
been of great service to me and I have often felt grateful to the revisers. 
At the same time I am of opinion that it will have to be revised again 
before it comes into general use.” 
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The Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Durham: 


‘¢T am inclined to think that most people who love the English language 
will cling to the 1611 version still, though anyone who cares for the truth- 
ful rendering of the originals will be very thankful for the light thrown on 
scripture by the Revised Version, in spite of its blunders and the marring 
of the vivid rhythm ’and purity of the Authorised. If, then, a wise and 
temperate body—a small body—would revise the Revision, restoring all it 
could of the old beauty, and dropping unnecessary corrections, I believe 
the R.R.V. would have agood chance. Asit isthe R.V. will be forgotten, 
except by scholars.” 


M.A., Cantab: 


‘© Until it has been itself most extensively and radically revised, the 
present Revised Version can never supersede our present time-honoured 
Bible. Its paltry pedantry can never commend it to sober-minded 
theological students, however valuable it may be as a sort of Commentary 
on the New Testament.” 


J. T. Harding, Rockfield, Monmout : 


‘« I have read your pamphlet with much interest, and it expresses and 
confirms the opinion I have always had: a failure owing mainly to fussy 
and pedantic scholarship, but useful as a Commentary. Would it not be 
better to begin again with an entirely new revision of the Authorised 
Version.” 


» Rev. Robert Sinker, M.A., D.D., Librarian of Trinity College, 
Cambridge : “ 
‘*T have read your pamphlet carefully, and write to express my thorough 
agreement with you in the view you take of the Revised Version. That 
there shonld be an advance in scholarship after nearly three hundred years 
was of course to be expected, but this is more than neutralized by the 
ploughshare being driven, as one of your correspondents puts it, through 
the beautiful English of the Authorised Version. I wish you much success 
in your crusade.” 


Rev. Canon Toyne, St. Michael's, Bournemouth 


“© As soon as I read the Preface to the Revised Version, on the morrow 
of its publication, I felt that the revisers (who had put the doctrine of the 
Greek aorist, and an inflexible determination always to represent the same 
Greek word by the same English word, amongst the first principles of their 
task) could never produce a popular English book. All their scholarship: 
and all their laborious collation of ancient manuscripts have failed to give 
us a translation at once tender and dignified.” 


Canon T. Teignmouth-Shore, The College, Worcester, late Chaplain to 
Queen Victoria and King Edward VII.: 


‘“ With the views expressed in your most interesting tract I quite agree. 
The English of the Revised Version, where changes have been made, is 
very poor. We do not want a mere rendering of words, but a translation 
expressing in English the thoughts of the Greek original.” 
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Myr. T. J. Roberts, Ruthin: 


“Your pamphlet is very ably written, and I consider the arguments 
quite irrefutable. I do not think that anyone would be so bold as to claim 
that the Revised Version has taken the place it should, and this is particu- 
larly true of Wales, where the only version you will ordinarily see or hear 
of is the authorised.” 


Rev. F. Stenton Eardley, Bristol District Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society : 
‘* Your pamphlet is the most valuable contrtbution to the subject which 
I have so far seen, and shows in a way quite irresistible the folly of leaving 
matters just where they are now.” 


G. W. E. Russell, Esq., ALA., late Under-Secretary of State joy India: 


‘*T thank you for your interesting pamphlet, and find myself in general. 
agreement with your conclusions. The glaring fault of the book is its 
hideous English, the very perversity of ugliness.” 


Rev. F. W. Macdonald, Ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference : 


**T value the Revised Version more than I can say, but am often con- 
strained to wish that the English of the revisers was as good as their 
Greek. Would that it might receive the further revision for which you 
ask. Iam wholly with you in your plea.” 


Rev. W. M. Macphail, M.A., General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church of England : 


‘*T have read your pamphlet with interest and entire sympathy. It is 
high time the revision was revised.” 


Rev. Canon Martin, M.A., Exmouth : 


_ “‘T have always thought that probably nine-tenths of the amendments 
in the Revised Version were unnecessary. A literal translation does not 
always convey the meaning most correctly. The loss of rhythm is sad.” 


Rev. T. Jenkin, Bournemouth : 


“‘What you have said in your excellent pamphlet as to the need of 
revising the Revised Version is unanswerable. I am, however, greatly 
indebted to it and would not be without it for anything.” 


J.C. Hurle, Esq., Brislington Hill, Bristol : 


‘*T most cordially agree with the opinions you quote, and if the subject 
comes before the House of Laymen, I shall support your proposal.” 


Herman Biddell, Esg., Playford, Ipswich : 


“When I first studied the Revised Verson I thought as so many picked 
men were employed in doing the work, it must be right, but I have 
gradually come to the conclusion it is very bad, and your tract has made 

clear to me” 
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G. Anthony King, Esq., Croydon: 


**T am very much obliged for your little pamphlet, and enclose cheque 
for each of your two books. May I add how thoroughly your conclusions. 
agree with my own.” 


H. R. Pink, Esq., Fareham: 


‘T have read with interest your tract, and quite agree with you that a 
further revision by a small and select Committee of thorough scholars, who 
will give us a real meaning in our present grammar, is necessary.” 


John Shelly, Esq., Plymouth: 


‘*T have indeed held very much your opinion about this revision ever 
since it came out, but I did not know how many persons and of great 
authority had condemned it. As a member of the House of Laymen I 
thank you and your friends for sending me a copy of your tract, which I 
have read with much interest.” 


Rev. W. H. Webb-Peploe, Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral: 


“ Most certainly do I wish that your weighty words, and extracts from 
the writings of others, could be read, marked, learned, and inwardly diges- 
ted by all who now laud the existing revised version. I bid Godspeed to 
your tract in every way. 


Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., D.C.L., Hon. Canon of Durham: 


‘*T agree with most of the critics quoted in your admirable pamphlet. I 
think what is wanted is a revision on the basis of the A.V. It should be 
altered only when alteration is necessary ; it should retain its present literary 
character, as far as possible, and then probably it would meet with general 
acceptance, and not with general rejection. I have known the R.V. of 
the New Testament used for reading the Lessons found to be intolerable, 
and soon given up.” _ 


Professoy Souter, Mansfield College : 


‘‘T think I agree with most of what you say, if one judges the R.V. as 
complete in itself and from the point of view of natural and attractive 
English.” 

“*The Church of Iveland,” Dublin : 


“‘ The author does not question the superior accuracy of the new trans- 
lation, when judged as a whole ; but he considers, and we agree with him, 
that many of the changes are as unnecessary as they are vexatious.” 


Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Essex Hall, W.C. : 


‘There is no doubt much force in many of your contentions, though 
some considerable variety of translation and interpretation could not well 
be avoided.” 


Canon Beeching, Westminster Abbey (now Dean of Norwich) : 


‘< J have ventured to suggest that the task of correcting recognised errors 
should be entrusted to a Royal Commission, which should be a small one. 
I very much hope that your efforts will be successful.” 
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Rev. J. Sutherland Black, Edinburgh : 


“Tt will be admitted on all hands, I think, that the R.V. is by no means 
perfect, and that it left ample room for further revision.” 


Rev. John Carter, C.D., Southsea :— 

“The more I use the R.V. the more I prize it for its fidelity, though 
that fidelity is sometimes a little too pedantic. But one wants the most 
perfect possible version for the Book of Life, and certainly your contention 
for further revision has strong grounds.” 


Mrs. Barkworth, Tranby House, Hessle, R.S.O. :— 
‘* I certainly agree with the sentiments of your pamphlet, though the 
R.V. has helped in study.” 


The President of the Wesleyan Conference (Rev. H. Haigh, D.D.) :— 
‘Much as I appreciate the R.V. I am sure there is room for your plea, 
and need for it.” 


G. H. Leonard, Esq., M.A., University of Bristol :— 

‘«'The revision was a great work, but with its extreme care to be accurate 
it overshot the mark. In the end, I should like the final touch left with 
one great sympathetic master of English.” 


Rev. Edward P. Lowry, Aldershot :— 
‘©T know of none who denies what you assert ; I much wish the British 
and Foreign Bible Society would undertake the much-needed task.” 


Rev. G. Eayrs, F.R.Hist.S., Bristol :— 
‘Your valuable booklet will greatly help a much-needed task.”’ 


E, Hampden Cook, Esq., Sandbach :— 

‘‘The interest in the R.V. has not died down. I think the work of 
one man, if he has but the genius for it, is far mere likely to succeed than 
that of a Committee. I suppose the A.V. owes its excellence to the genius 
of an individual—Tyndale.”’ 


Rev. H. D. Gundry, Cerne Abbas Vicarage :— 

“‘From the very first I complained of the revisers having exceeded 
their instructions, but till I read your pamphlet I was not aware of the 
extent of their wrong-doing in this direction. A splendid opportunity was 
thrown away.” 

The Dean of Canterbury (Rev. H. Wace, D.D.) :— 

‘¢ What I think ought to be done is to get the Convocations to prepare 
an amended Authorised Version for public reading, for which the Revision 
might be taken as a basis.” 


Siv Robert Anderson, K.C.C., LL.D. :— 
‘*T value your pamphlet highly, and I am in entire sympathy with its 
aim. I regard the Revised Version of the N.T. as a calamity,” 


Rev. W. Melville Harris, M.A. :-— 
‘‘T have read your interesting pamphlet with much profit, and agree for 
the most part with the conclusions you draw.” 
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Archdeacon Taylor, Southwark Cathedral :— 

<‘ With much of your criticism I should agree. The R.V. is not the 
last word in English Translations. But if people are conservative about 
anything, they are conservative about what touches religious usage.” 


Rev. E. J. Kennedy, St. John’s, Boscombe :— 
‘<Your case, as far as I have glanced through its pages, seems to be a 
strong one.” 


Rev. J. Mitchinson, Gloucester Cathedral :— 

‘‘J entirely agree with your contention that a drastic revision of the 
Revised is necessary if ever it is to win its way to general and cordial 
acceptance. Inthe study it is helpful, perhaps invaluable ; at the lectern 
it is irritating, not to say odious.” 


F. W. Cornish, The Cloisters, Eton College :— 

‘© The version which is to take the place of the Authorised Version ought 
to compare with that in every respect, and the R.V. does not in point 
of English.” 


The Archdeacon of Northumberland (Rev. J. Henderson, D.D.) :— 

‘Some further revision, such as you suggest, I-am convinced there 
must be, if the revision as it now stands is not to become a mere 
commentary for the student.”’ 


Rev. P. H. Fernandez, M.A., Hereford :— 

“‘ Would it not be a good way of celebrating the tercentenary of the 
A.V. to have a revised edition of the Revised Version, embodying some of 
the corrections on which modern scholars are agreed.”’ 


Dy. H. Colley March, Portesham :— 

“ As regards the Revised Version, there is very little to be said in its 
favour, though some renderings are an improvement. I would keep the 
Authorised Version as near the Medizval state as possible, with its 
glorious cadences of poetry in prose.” 


Rev. A. Metcalfe, St. Peter’s, Dorchester :— 

‘Tam in full accord with the opinions expressed in your interesting and 
striking pamphlet, and hope that it will be the means of helping forward 
the inevitable revision.” 

Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, London :— 

“‘T have read every word of your able and conclusive pamphlet with 
complete agreement. You have proved your case up to the hilt, and 
afford me much additional data for the view I have always held.” 


The Gutldsman :— 

‘© We agree with the Biblical scholars and linguists who have long since 
come to the conclusion that the Revised Version is itself greatly in need of 
revision. The whole subject is brought before us in this pamphlet, with 
abundant reasons drawn from all sorts of thinkers.” 

Aldersgate Magazine :— : 

‘“‘ The subject is discussed with much ability and spirit. “The Revised 
Version is not the book for private reading that the Authorised is, and it 
never can be the Bible of the Sanctuary as it is, though it has a value for the 
study and the class.” 
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Rev. A. Rowland, D.D., LL..:— 

**T rarely use the R.V. in public worship. It seems to me to lack 
dignity and sweet cadence, as compared with the A.V. The revisers had 
many fine classical scholars among them, but no one who was a master ot 
nervous and stately English, such as Tennyson was. For this reason, and 
or others, I should like to see a revision of the R.V,” 

Rev. J. H. Ritson, M.A., Sec. British and Foreign Bible Soctety : 

“*T strongly agree with you, and have brought the matter before a Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society. I hope the Free Church Council will keep in 
touch with this Committee.” 

Rev. G. W. Filleul, B.A., All Saints, Rorchester : 

** You have collected a wonderful number of interesting details. Either 
the B. and F. Bible Society or the S.P.C.K. should organize a select 
Committee. I am sure everyone agrees with what you say.” 

H. Plummer, Esq., J.P., Manchester: 

“*T have read your pamphlet with keen interest. The case is an 
unanswerable one.” 

Rev. A. D. Martin, Buxton : 

** The excellencies of the R.V. are admitted in your Tract, and they are 
many. I heartily agree as to the archaisms.” 
The Marquis of Northampton, K.G.: 

** You have put the case very clearly in favor of the revision of the 
Revised Version. While realizing its value, I must confess that in many 
instances it is disappointing, and in some exasperating.’ 

Rev. Canon Ravenhill, Dorchester : 

‘*Thave read with much interest your able pamphlet. You have made 
out a very strong case.” 
kev. Carey Bonner, General Secretary, Sunday School Union : 

‘* Thave gone carefully through your Tractate, and it has but confirmed 
the opinion I have long held, that whilst the Revised Version is admirable 
for the Bible student, yet for general use in worship it fails. Further 
revision is certainly called for.” 

M. Benson, Magdalen College, Cambridge 

‘*Many thanks for the pamphlet, which I have read with interest.”— 
Bishop Welldon, Dean of Manchester : 

**T have long felt, and, after reading your book, I feel even more 
strongly that the Revised Version is not a literary success. It contains 
too many slight and needless alterations ; it lacks the nervous strength 
and simplicity of the Authorised Version, and it will need further 


revision before itcan ever come into popular use. Of its value from the 
standpoint of exact scholarship there is no doubt.” 


It will’ be seen that the numerous opinions quoted 
here represent leading Scholars and Journals as well as 
those which would make no such pretension. It cannot 
be too often repeated that this is a peoples’ question, and 
that the Bible should suit a plain man. 
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Cloth Cro. 8vo. Gilt Top. Price 5/- [Vet. 
London: F. Grirritus, Maiden Lane. W.C. 


‘This is a noble work, and one hitherto greatly needed. We 
cordially recommend it to all Bible Lovers who wish to know 
how we got our Bible. it is well illustrated with good photo- 
graphs and drawings.” British Weekly. 

“Mr. Heaton’s volume is a gold mine of information and 
ought to be widely read. What he says is true, that no Vern- 
acular Bible possesses such a remarkable early history. The 
illustrations scattered through the text are well chosen.’’ 

Saint Andrew. 

‘‘ This story is one which must be dear to every devout heart. 
No pains have been spared in the gathering of materials from 
Many quarters, and by lucid description, ample quotation, and 
excellent pictorial illustrations, there is brought home to the 
reader a most vivid picture of the long and painful, yet mar- 
vellous process by which, on the human side, there has come 
into our hands that wonderful English Bible which the author 
fitly describes as the greatest concrete force on the side of 
truth and righteousness which the world contains.’’ The Christian. 

‘‘There is a ready market for books about the English Bible. 
But the Rev. W. J. Heaton has almost no competition, whilst 
he has all the popular interest, when he publishes a book on 
the age before printing. He tells the difficult story easily, and 
it is made memorable by many excellent engravings.”’ 

Expository Times. 

‘’ We have been charmed with it from beginning to end. 
Where we looked for dry lists. we have found a story more 
pleasant to read, and more full of interest than many a novel. 


It is written for the people, it is true, but its every page bears 


signs of erudition. research, and skill in handling the facts of 
history. Here is at last the romance of the English Bible, for 
which we have long been waiting.” Erith Times. 
‘“The deeply interesting story of a little known period is 
well told. Every lover of the English Bible will thank Mr. 
Heaton as well for the painstaking research which has resulted 
in the collection of facts of the highest interest. as for the 
skill with which he has marshalled them. It deserves a wide 
circulation, and the attractiveness of the volume is greatly in- 
creased by a large number of excellent engravings.’”’ 
Methodist Recorder. 
‘An immense amount of good and careful work has been 
done in the preparation of this history. A great mass of 
valuable information has been collected. illustrative of the life 
and labours of the early translators and transcribers of the 
Scriptures in our country.” Examiner. 
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‘This isa very useful and interesting work, remarkal 
illustrated. It is peculiarly acceptable at this ‘juncture, He 
practically the second Volume of Our own English Bible, ix 
the author dealt with the manuscripte.’’ ae "Ree 

“Despite many books on the same ‘subject no apo! 
needed for this Volume, which contains much informatior 
curious, and valuable, drawn from sources often inac 
to the general reader, and many illustrations, especially faci’ 
of original texts and reproductions of famous portenitl a 
are of real interest.’ Manchester Guari 

“Tt gives an account at once learned and’ popular ao 
early translations of the Scriptures into the English Vern: 
Plentitully’ and appropriately illustrated by reproductions ; 
temporary portraits and facsimiles of early printed 
book forms a worthy supplement to its writer’s prior boo 
own English Bible.’ — Scots 

‘Tn his earlier work the author achieved a distinct siz 
breaking up new ground. The present Volume tells — ope 
familiar story, but tells it vividly and with much fres 
detail.” - Methodist Ree 

‘‘ Nearly forty years of literary toil are embodied i 
undertaking, which, when completed, will be a very v 
and acceptable addition to the literature bearing upc 
Scriptures. The author has read widely and has” 
independent research to the information obtainable fro: 
recognized authorities.”’ Nottingham Guar 

“The second Volume on the trilogy on Our own English 
equals the fascinating and comprehensive story given © 
first volume in ease and clearness of expression, and — 
amount of information packed into its pages. ne 

‘Montrose Stand 
The Right Hingiskbhe Lord Peckover, LL.D.. F.S.A 
whose collection of Bibles and ancient Manuscripts is unigwe 

‘‘T have carefully gone through your new book and 
strongly recommend it as an excellent account of the. Bit. 


the Reformation. it is Beaayeully illustrated, and shoul 
an extensive sale.’’ vi ; 


Francis J. Fry, Hsq., D. L., to. whose father all students o 
subjects are so greatly ’ indebted, his splendid library 
now at the British and Foreign Bible Society's House, (" 

‘‘Both your works are beautifully got up. and canng 


to- be, of great interest to all lovers cf the history of the 
Bible.”’ 
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